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exertions to ward off solely the pressing danger, supplied the place of requisitions/5 But when this danger was over, the requisition plan was no longer effective. "A bare sense of duty/' said he, "is too feeble to induce men to comply with obligations/'
It was plain, then, Marshall pointed out, that "the government must have the sinews of war some other way/' That way was by direct taxation which would supply "the necessities of government ... in a peaceable manner"; whereas "requisitions cannot be rendered efficient without a civil war."
What good would it do for Congress merely to remonstrate with the States, as Henry had proposed, if we were at war with foreign enemies? There was no danger that Congress, under the Constitution, would not lay taxes justly, asserted Marshall; for if members of Congress laid unjust taxes, the people would not re'elect them. Under the Constitution, they were chosen by the same voters who elected members of the State Legislature. These voters, said he, "have nothing to direct them in the choice but their own good." Men thus elected would not abuse their power because that would "militate against their own interest. ... To procure their reelection, it will be necessary for them to confer with the people at large, and convince them that the taxes laid are for their own good."
Henry had asked whether the adoption of the Constitution " would pay our debts." "It will compel the states to pay their quotas," answered Marshall. "Without this, Virginia will be unable to pay. Unless all the states pay, she cannot. . . . Economy